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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN WITH HER NEW BABY: A TOUCHING STUDY OF MOTHERHOOD. 


Queen with her new son is one of the first pictures Be Ge Goane tty 0 Se ean ty he 
reigning Sovereign since Ww 





Caxton Hall was due to call at the Palace on =| been 
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OMETIMES we wonder,” a contemporary 
writes, “‘ how much the policy of tinkering 
costs this country in time, money and frustra- 
tion.” And the writer of the leader then goes on 
to enumerate what he regards as contemporary 
examples of the “policy of tinkering”; the 
indecision and delay in applying various suggested 
remedies to that ghastly malady of our time, 
massacre on the highways; the Government's long 
postponement of any consideration of, and its 
subsequent apparently panic-stricken eleventh- 
hour solution of a surrender-to-threats, of the 
railway problem; the repeated failure to meet 
the voluntarily-recruited fighting man’s demand 
for a pay-scale comparable to those in civilian life 
until the Services had become desperate for men. 
“* How much better it would be for Governments 
and governed,” the writer con- 
cludes, “‘if such problems were 
tackled boldly at the beginning— 
if the nettle were grasped in good 
time. And what a reputation for 
statesmanship would be won by 
the statesmen !'’’ * 

But all this, of course, is 
really begging the question. The 
leader-writer is merely stating 
the fundamental problem of 
democracy, or, if one prefers to go 
to the root of the matter, of human 
nature. “If pigs had wings, if 
party-politicians in a parliament- 
ary country with a democratic 
constitution could make firm long- 
term decisions and carry them 
out regardless of public opinion 
and clamour,” everything would 
go right and nothing wrong! And 
there is a simple solution for 
“ tinkering,” ghough one, I am 
sure, from which the leader-writer 
would recoil in horror; that is, to 
abandon democracy and do as that 
dusky realist, Dr. Nkrumah, is 
apparently doing in Ghana. Any- 
one with sufficient force behind him 
can govern without “tinkering” 
if the Opposition is penalised; 
from King ‘‘ Bomba "’ disciplining 
Liberals to Dr. Verwoerd and his 
Boer ‘‘ defenders "’ of the white 
race denying all political rights to 
the native and coloured majority, 
the course of the “ statesman” 
who governs by the sole light of 
his own reason is plain enough. 
The only question is, where does that plain and 
easy road lead ? South American dictators, for 
instance, have seldom “ tinkered ” with political 
problems; nor have Oriental despots like Colonel 
Nasser, Stalin and Chou En-lai and many thousands 
of the same ilk beforethem. Nor did those hip-gun 
extollers and practitioners of the virtues of decisive 
“* government,” the Nazi and Fascist party-bosses. 
But where are their clear-cut, long-term solutions 
to-day ? “‘ Mais o& sont les neiges d’antan ?” 

No! the fundamental problem of human 
governance, like the poor, is always with us, and 
always will be. One can compel people by force 
to accept the policy one believes, or the “ states- 
man ” of one’s choice believes, to be good for them 
—provided, of course, one has inherited or can 
seize the force required to do so—but only for so 
long as that force is sufficiently strong to cow and 
coerce them. The moment—and history suggests 
that it is a moment that always arrives in the end 
—the people’s inevitable resentment at such 
coercion becomes stronger than the coercion itself, 
the coercer’s policies come to an abrupt conclusion 
and, not infrequently, the lives of the coercers and 





Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
Greenwood. The meeting on March 16 of the N 
Getadeiastn, insane, att ahamatnase meet amaaanee ment 
left wing. After a very long meeting, a compromise was apparently reached, as the 1918 declaration 
of aims, which includes the controversial Clause IV, dealing with public ownership, was repeated and 
confirmed, but an addendum was included clarifying the situation and carrying the phrase that ‘‘ both 
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of many other people too. No one, except perhaps 
his political opponents, questions the sincerity of 
Dr. Nkrumah’s belief that he and his party 
associates alone know what is best for the people 
of Ghana any more than anyone questions the 
sincerity of Colonel Nasser’s belief that he and he 
alone has the political recipe for the future of the 
Egyptian and Arab peoples. But he would be a 
bold man, or one with little knowledge of the past, 
who could feel any certainty that the end of these 
forthright and resolute rulers in their respective 
countries may not be that of Arabi Pasha or the 
patriot leader of Haiti, the Emperor Jean Jacques 
Dessalines. People, however enthusiastic they 


may prove at the start, do not always remain so 
about the policies of statesmen who know their 
own mind and act on it, and they almost invariably 





EMERGING FROM TRANSPORT HOUSE AFTER THE 7-HOUR-LONG MEETING ON THE 
REAFFIRMATION AND “CLARIFICATION " OF CLAUSE IV IN THE LABOUR PARTY 
CONSTITUTION: A GROUP OF PROMINENT LABOUR POLITICIANS. 

This photograph shows (from left to a in the foreground) Mr. Richard Crossman, Miss Jennie Lee, 
Miss Margaret Herbison, Mr. Manel Wilson and Mr. Anthony 

i of the Labour 





public and private enterprise have a place in the economy.” 


react against the means employed to enforce 
such policies. Our own early history is full of 
examples of the fate that so often lay in wait for 
those who, by virtue of strong character and 
resolution, imposed their will on those they ruled 
and were acclaimed for doing so, but later, either 
in their own lives or those of their successors, 
suffered defeat or eclipse through a violent 
reversal, disastrous to their country, of their 
policies. ‘‘ Fie, fie,” said Henry II, as he turned 
his face to the wall, “ on a conquered king!” 

So we had better accept the fact, with such 
grace as we can, that democratic government, in 
the true sense of the word, ordinarily means 
havering government and a great deal of “‘ tinker- 
ing.”” I do not see how it can be otherwise. 
Politicians in a parliamentary country, however 
strong-minded, have got to appease public opinion, 
by whatever means, or forfeit power. This is 
something that every politician knows, though it 
is not very often that a politician, like the late 
Lord Baldwin, is honest—or injudicious—enough 
to say so! Here, indeed, lies the art of politics, 
one of infinite subtlety and complexity, of 
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persuading people who disagree with one that one 
is fulfilling their will while, in fact, one is cunningly 
getting them to accept the implementation of 
policies which they would otherwise oppose, 
rather, indeed, as Stanley Baldwin—one of the 
supreme masters of the art in our time—got the 
people of this country, at the very height of their 
pacifist obsession between the wars, to equip 
themselves, however inadequately, with enough 
warships and fighter aircraft to be able, though 
only just, to escape the worst consequences of 
their own folly when the day of reckoning for that 
folly came. For however right Winston Churchill 
was in urging a heedless country to arm at speed 
and at all costs in the ‘thirties, the overwhelming 
majority of the electors were, however foolishly, 
fanatically opposed either to all armaments of any 
kind or to any but the smallest 
and cheapest. That we had a fleet 
strong enough to hold the narrow 
seas and ensure the arrival of our 
food supplies in 1940 and an air 
force capable, however barely, of 
saving London from the fate of 
Rotterdam and Belgrade, was due 
largely to the fact that the Prime 
Minister who succeeded the pacifist 
Ramsay MacDonald in 1935 under- 
stood the art of democratic politics 
sufficiently well to persuade his 
countrymen to take one or two 
steps, however halting, that they 
were not yet mentally prepared 
to take. The new battleships, 
George V, Prince of Wales, Duke of 
York, the first radar stations, the 
Hurricane and Spitfire, were the 
consequences of that achievement, 
and however much, wiser after the 
event, we now decry it, it probably 
saved us from national defeat, the 
Gestapo and the concentration 
camp. What is more, I doubt if our 
post-war rulers in their efforts to 
keep us armed in the face of our 
ostrich-like reluctance and wishful 
thinking in this matter, have been 
as successful as the much abused 
Stanley Baldwin was in the 
‘thirties, despite the fact that 
the post-war public has proved far 
readier to bear military burdens 
than the pre-war public. The 
proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and it is one one prays will 
never have to be eaten, but I 
wonder if Great Britain is as capable of defending 
herself against a potential enemy in 1960 as she 
was in 1939-40, and, if not, why not. 

Yet with all its defects—defects that arise 
from the folly and limitations of human nature 
democracy is, on the whole, the best of all forms 
of government. The problem is to make human 
beings sufficiently sensible, well-informed and 
shrewd to enable it to operate and sufficiently 
tolerant and law-abiding to enable it to endure. 
And, in its early stages at any rate—and it has 
yet to be proved that it can ever successfully get 
beyond that stage—there is much to be said for 
combining it with a certain degree of other, and 
by themselves, less satisfactory forms of govern- 
ment; with, as for instance in this country in the 
19th century, a constitutional monarchy and 
a hereditary aristocracy. For both, in modera- 
tion, can help, as our 19th-century history proved, 
to preserve a pure parliamentary democracy from 
that habitual habit and practice of “‘ tinkering,” 
whieh is its — danger. 


* Daily Mail, March 14, 1960. 
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THE ROYAL 
FAMILY AND 
OUR NEW 
BABY PRINCE. 


[T= Queen’s new son becomes 
second in succession to the 
throne. Prince Charles, who is 
eleven, is first, and Princess Anne, 
who is nine, is now third. She is 
followed by Princess Margaret. 
Financial provision has already been 
made for the new baby by the Civil 
List Act of 1952, by which at the age 
of twenty-one he will be entitled to 
£10,000 a year and a further £15,000 
a year on marriage. The photo- 
graphs reproduced here show very 
clearly the important part that 
family life plays in the Royal house- 
hold and the consequent i 
reflected in the affections of the 
people. In the family group the 
young Prince is very much at home. 


(Right.) 

THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY TO INCLUDE THE NEW BABY 

PRINCE, TAKEN IN THE MUSIC ROOM AT 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


PRINCE CHARLES AND PRINCESS ANNE WITH THEIR BABY BROTHER. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS ALSO TAKEN IN THE MUSIC ROOM. 
Photographs by Cecil Beaton. 
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MR. MACMILLAN ON AFRICA; AND 
TWO ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING IN THE CENTRAL HALL, WHERE MR. MACMILLAN SPOKE ON MARCH 15 OF AFRICA AND 
GOODS. 





8 ee i MAKING AN ELOQUENT GESTURE DURING HIS SPEECH ON AFRICA: 
in the Federation of Rhodesia and W, « from Loyalists. MR. MACMILLAN SPEAKING TO A LARGE AUDIENCE. 





AT A PRESENTATION OF DEGREES C’ : THE QUEEN MOTHER IN HER ROBES AS CHANCELLOR 
ect 

On March 16 the Queen Mother ees 

Albert Hall. She is seen here as a 

the Queen Mother bade them virtues: service, truth wisdom. 


UNDER THE VAST BOWL OF THE JODRELL BANK RADIO TELESCOPE: PRINCESS MARGARET, 
WHO DURING HER VISIT PRESSED THE BUTTON CONTACTING PIONEER V IN SPACE. 
TALKING TO AN EMPLOYEE AT THE STROWGER WORKS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND Sean a yp gee 
ELECTRIC CO., LTD.: PRINCESS MARGARET DURING HER VISIT TO. LIVERPOOL ON MARCH 17. 
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AGILITY OW A ROPE: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WATCHING TREE-CLIMBING WHEN HE VISITED 
THE OUTWARD BOUND SCHOOL, NEAR PLYMOUTH. 


RECEIVING HIS ROD OF OFFICE: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH BEING INSTALLED AS LORD HIGH 
STEWARD OF THE CITY OF PLYMOUTH AT THE GUILDHALL. 
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THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH IN THE WEST 
COUNTRY: SCENES FROM HIS VISIT TO 
PLYMOUTH ON MARCH i18. 


4 


EXAMINING STRANGE CREATURES OF THE SEA: A SCENE FROM THE DUKE’S VISIT 
TO THE MARINE BIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION LABORATORY AT PLYMOUTH 


POINTS OF OPEN-AIR COOKERY: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH 
SOME CAMPERS UNDER TRAINING AT THE OUTWARD BOUND SCHOOL. 


influenza the Duke of Edinburgh was able to carry out 

Plymouth, Devon, on March 18. Upon his arrival at Millbay 

the Lord Roborough (Her Majesty's Lieutenant for 

Lord Mayor of Plymouth, Councillor P. N. Washbourn. 

Edinburgh was presented with the Patent of Appoint- 

Lord High Steward of Plymouth. Later he paid a visit 

laboratory of Marine Biological Association, and subsequently drove to 

the site of the Civic Buildings, where he unveiled a tablet commemorating his installa- 

tion. In the afternoon the Duke of Edinburgh visited the Outward Bound School 
at Holne Park, where he saw training in progress. 











COre many inconclusive or abortive 
discussions on international 
affairs since the Second World War, 
those on disarmament have been the 
most exasperating. This impression 
is heightened when we reflect that on 
one occasion the two sides came, in 
outward appearance at least, close to 
an agreement which would have been 
invaluable. On March 15 another conference 
assembled at Geneva. By this time the proposals 
have become so complex that even those who keep 
up to date on most political business are baffled 
by them. Even to set them out would require far 
more than the length of this article. Since I want 
some room to d the b d, I shall have 
to compress them rigidly. 





One reason for the complexity is the determina- 
tion of either side to protect itself and to avoid 
by 


about its measures. 

iet Russia knows, or 
believes she knows, more 
about the West than the 


alter this state of things, 
whereas international 
knowledge is a very 


committees and con- 
ferences on the subject is 
heartbreaking, there 
would seem to be a rela- 
tively new favourable 


certainly 

from the burden of the 
competition in armaments 
and from the increased 
threat brought about by 


Some of the fencing 
which goes on is not, as 
the casual onlooker sup- 
poses, unreasonable or 

It would now 


be impossible to imagine 
that disarmament could 


reached we might have 
a situation in which war 
would actually be more 
likely rather than less. 
The deterrent would have 
gone—that safeguard 
which lunatics call useless 
“because it can’t be 
used’’—so that war might 
not scare the stronger 
side. Again, suppose 
Russia kept control of all 
her means of nuclear 
attack until after the 
United States had given 
up all bases on foreign soil, 
the balance would be com- 
pletely lost. Then there is the ease with which 
warheads could be hidden. And, as I have pointed 
out, Russia still regards international control and 
inspection of armaments as a form of espionage. 


The Western plan brought to Geneva had no 
time-limit. In this respect it differed from the 
Russian, which had a time-limit of four years, 
though it is doubtful whether anyone seriously 
supposes that the vast mechanism of armaments 
could be dismantled in that time. The Western 
plan proposed a first phase in which an interna- 
tional disarmament organisation should be formed 
and that it should be notified in advance of 
launchings of space vehicles which might serve as 
weapons of war. It included in this first phase 
the exchange of information on strengths and 
co-ordinated cuts in conventional strengths. 


The second phase would be employed in reach- 
ing agreement to prohibit space vehicles capable 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE DISARMAMENT DEBATE ONCE AGAIN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


of mass destruction, in bringing to a s all 
production of nuclear weapons, and in and 
controlled transfers of nuclear material to countries 
not using nuclear weapons. In the third and final 
stage all forces would be reduced by progressive 
safeguarded steps. This would include a prohibi- 
tion of production of nuclear weapons and a 
further reduction of stocks. It would also include 
the control of military . This last I should 
estimate to be as difficult as controlling warheads, 
though perhaps not as essential. 





ST. PATRICK'S DAY AT VICTORIA BARRACKS, WINDSOR: FIELD MARSHAL EARL ALEXANDER OF TUNIS, 
COLONEL OF THE IRISH GUARDS, RECEIVING HIS SHAMROCK FROM THE QUARTERMASTER OF THE 
1ST BATTALION, IRISH GUARDS. 
At the St. Patrick's Dey parade on Macch 17 at Victoria Barracks, Windsor, Field Marshal Lord Al der, after 





The Russian plan was also-in three stages. In 
the first there would be controlled reduction of the 
strength of the “‘ giants,” and, probably under the 
control of the United Nations General Assembly, 
of the armed forces of other states. In the second, 
disbandment of the armed forces, leaving only 
agreed contingents of police or militia, and the 
elimination of military bases in the territories of 
foreign states. Prior to full disbandment, all 
troops would be withdrawn from the territories of 
foreign states. In the third stage all nuclear 
weapons and air force equipment would be 
destroyed. Chemical and bacteriological weapons 
would also be destroyed and future possession of 
them forbidden. Further sweeping provisions 
were abolition of war ministries, scientific research 
for military purposes, training, and recruitment. 


It will thus be seen that the West proposals 
put the problem of nuclear weapons in a higher 
place than it was given by Russia. On March 16, 





, who is now serving with the regiment. 
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the first business day of the conference, 
however, Mr. Zorin said that a con Plete 

tt should be reached on the 
cessation of all nuclear tests even before 
the implementation of the progr: mme 
of general mt had begun. 
This seemed to reverse the origina) 
programme, which was based op 
that submitted by Mr. Khrushchey 
to the General Assembly in October last, and to 
indicate that general disarmament could not go 
forward unless agreement on a ban of nuclear 
tests had previously been reached; but Mr. Zorin 
apparently denied that this was so or that he was 
seeking to impose a condition. The time factor 
makes it impossible for me to follow the course 
of the conference, so that I must close with some 
general impressions. 


The opening of the conference on March 15 
was unpromising and 


the world ” still prepared 
to meet genuine dis- 
armament with stubborn 
resistance and sidestep 
— solutions; these 


ment but to intensify the 
arms race still further. 
He went on to say that 
the first impression of the 
plans of “our western 

" was that they 
did not contain genuine 


problem in itself 
its practical 
It must have 


that he was about to 
reject the West’s plan 
out of hand, but this 
impression was removed, 
or at least lightened, on 
the morrow. 


I mentioned at start- 
ing the hopeful element, 
anxiety on both sides 
about the weight and 
the increasing risk 
inherent in an arms race. 
I see two others of a 
secondary kind, but both 
useful. There has often 
in the past been con- 


is a plan backed by general 
agreement between the 
Western allies and given 
the blessing of NATO. 
Then the representatives 
of West and East are 
in equality of numbers. 
One has often felt that 
the fact that Russia sat 
alone must have been a 
handicap, first in the 
conduct of business, 
secondly in prestige. The 
impression was given that 








his own bunch, proceeded to present sprigs of shamrock to the Irish Guards on parade. Among those to whom he the Soviet delegation 
presented them was his own son, 2nd Li B. J. Al d 


was narrow and always 
in a minority of one, 
and this led to the view that a continual minority 
of one must be taken as standing for lack of 
statesmanship. 


Writing while the conference has only been 
getting into its stride, it seems safe to say that it 
will not march from its John o’ Groats to its Land’s 
End before the Summit Conference meets. 
Secondly, while complete disarmament in four 
years may be possible for the Soviet Union—I do 
not know, but suspect that it is not—I am certain 
that it would not be possible for the United States 
and the United Kingdom. An end of nuclear 
weapon-testing is within the bounds of possibility. 
It would be welcome from more points of view 
than one, but it would not be a heavy contributor 
to disarmament. At worst, if this conference can 
supply something tangible as an asset to those 
who will take part in the Summit Conference, it 
will not be considered a failure or reproached with 
wasting time. 


The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


outbreaks took place. At Langa, near Cape Town, where rioting broke 

had ordered a meeting to disperse, six persons were shot an many 

. There was trouble in many other African areas near Johannesburg 
radio.) 





INDIANA, U.S.A. THE CRA’ 


A 
There were no survivors when 


ans Sy ware 



































MILAN, ITALY. SOON TO BE REPLACED BY THE MODERN BUILDING OPPOSITE: THE CENTRAL 


STATION, WITH ITS WEIGHTY WEO-CLASSICAL FACADE. 





ITALY. TO REPLACE THE EXISTING STATION: THE IMPRESSIVE BUILDING 
HERE IN THE MODEL STAGE), WHICH IS TO BE CAPPED BY 20-STOREY FLATS. 


so it is claimed, be the world's 
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— WEST GERMANY. AWARDED GERMANY'S 

TOKYO, JAPAN. LEAVING THE 
MICHIKO OF JAP. 

Japan's new infant Prince has been 























PARIS, FRANCE. 0! HONOUR OF THE FORTHCOMING MARRIAGE 
OF PRINCESS MARGARET TO MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES: 
A HUGE EASTER BGG WITH A REMARKABLE LIKENESS OF 
THE PRINCESS INSCRIBED IN SUGAR. DELICATELY PUTTING THE 
FINISHING TOUCHES TO IT IS THE PARIS PASTRYCOOK FRANCHIOLO. 
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CRIMES AND CRIMINALS. 
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HIS book tells the history of the U.S. Secret 
Service from its inception in 1865 down to 
the present day. It is, curious as the fact may 
ee einem a division of the Treasury 
t, and it is thus a Federal, not a State, 
ctunieation; among its multifarious duties is that 
of protecting the President. It has no exact 
counterpart in Great Britain, though the —— 
of its functions are exercised Scotiand Y;: 
In recommending this volume to the public, 
Mr. U. E. Baughman, the present Chief of the 
US. Secret Service, writes: ‘ I am sure that those 
interested in history, students of criminology, and 
those who simply find pleasure and relaxation in 
good detective stories will find in this book much 
of what they are seeking.”” This claim is fully 
justified, for the story which the — 
_ to tell is at once instructive and —-s 
and it is also ex- 
ceedingly well told. 


Amid so much 
that is excellent it is 
not easy to choose, 
but the chapter 
describing the 
activities of the 
Mafia in the United 
States is hard to 
beat if one is in 
search of thrills. On 
one occasion a 
Black Hand letter 
demanding 500 
dollars was sent to 
anltalian who | 
owned a stable 
whence he hired out 
horses, but he 
refused to pay: 


qetiwmazcoa 


Within a week after 
his defiance, a wagon 
with two of his horses 
stood outside a store 
on New York's lower 
East Side. Nearby, 
a short, stocky man 
with a long, black 
mustache leaned 


reached into his right - 
hand coat pocket and “se 
took out an apple. 
“ You like to eat an 


“ Thi , mister,”’ he said, biting into it. 

Then the stranger drew another apple from his 
left-hand and with a jack-knife he cut it in 
half. “‘ You see those horses there, boy?” He 
pointed across the street. ‘‘ They like the apple, too. 
Here—you take these pieces. You feed them to the 
horses, eh ? ”” 

The boy nodded eagerly, ran across the street with 
the apple halves, and fed one to each horse. A few 
minutes later the driver emerged from the store, 
climbed aboard the wagon and drove away—but 
before the horses had clopped four blocks they col- 
lapsed and died in the street, poisoned by the gift of 
Mafia fruit. 


Sherlock Holmes fans will read this chapter 
with special interest, for it raises the problem to 
what extent Conan Doyle owed the plot of “ The 
Red Circle *’ to the trials of the mafiosi in the 
United States. In the same connection the chapter 
entitled “‘ Robbing the Money Factories” relates 
the safe-breaking exploits of criminals who = 
be the prototypes of those described in “ 
Red-Headed League.” 


Then there is the almost incredible story of the 
gang who tried to steal the remains of Abraham 
Lincoln from the Lincoln tomb in Springfield, 
Illinois, and keep it for the ransom of one of their 
number called Ben Boyd, who was serving a sen- 
tence of ten years in Joliet Penitentiary for the 
manufacture of counterfeit money. How near 
they came to success is shown in the official report, 
which said: ‘‘ The marks of their devilish work 
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“THE UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE.” By WALTER S. BOWEN AND HARRY EDWARD NEAL.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


were plainly visible. They had sawed the lock 
off the door, and had removed two marble slabs 
that formed the top of the sarcophagus, then 
moved the coffin about fifteen inches endways 
toward the door.” 


A particularly smart agent was Edward Tyr- 
rell. He was sitting on the verandah of his house 
one summer evening with his wife when he saw 
a man go into a grocer’s shop opposite; through 
its door he observed the girl-assistant hold to the 
light the note given her in payment by the man 
in question, and shake her head, whereupon other 
money was given her, and the customer walked 
out of the shop in the direction of his car, which 
was standing outside: 


As soon as he saw the gi and retu 


the bill, Tyrrell suspected that it might be counterfeit. 





THE DEPPERENCE BSTWEEH GOCD AND BAD MONEY: LINCOLD AS HE APPEARS ON A COUNTERPEIT PIVE-DOLLAR BILL (LEFT) AND A CENUUE 
NOTE. THE U.S. SECRET SERVICE WAS ORIGINALLY FOUNDED IN 1865 TO HELP THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT STAMP OUT COUNTERFEITING. 
ITS FASCINATING HISTORY IS DISCUSSED BY SIR CHARLES PETRIE ON THIS PAGE. 

The illustrations are reproduced from the book “ The United States Secret Service,” published by the Chilton Company, Philadelphia. 


Perhaps the customer was an innocent victim, perhaps 
not. He mentioned the incident to his wife, and 
started out to q the 

* Wait |’ Mrs. Tyrrell exclaimed. She rushed into 
the house, came out with Tyrrell’s .38 caliber revolver, 
which he stuck in the waistband of his trousers. 

Near the car Tyrrell accosted the stranger. “‘ Would 
you mind showing me that bill you tried to spend in 
the grocery store ? " Tyrrell asked. 

“Who the hell are you ?’ the man demanded. 

Tyrrell produced his badge. “ I 'm a Secret Service 

nt.” 





In a flash the stranger shoved Tyrrell against the 
car, whipped out a .45 from a shoulder holster, and 
— fire point-blank. 

The first shot missed the agent. Before the second 
could be fired Tyrrell drew his gun and sent a bullet 
through the stranger's heart, killing him instantly. 


The dead man was later identified as Adrian 
Senay, who was the leader of a counterfeiting ring 
that had been the object of investigation by the 
Secret Service for several months. 


Forgery in one form or another figures very 
largely in this book, but it would probably be a 
mistake to argue from this that it is more preva- 
lent in the United States than elsewhere; prob- 
ably its frequent mention in these pages is rather 
to be explained by the fact that the U.S. Secret 
Service is a division of the Treasury Department 
which naturally takes a special interest in this 
particular crime. 





Not unnaturally, the authors become more 


, they were wise not to linger over 
what Mr. Herbert Agar has described as “ this 
horrid interlude,” when “ Harding was slipped 
into the White House by a little clique of Senators 
who were tired of living under the shadow of a 
great man.” 


On the other hand, a detailed account is given 
of the elaborate measures taken to guard the 


but on the evidence of the joint-authors such is 
clearly not the case. 
There was a deter- 
mined, though un- 
successful, attempt 
to kill Andrew Jack 
son at a funeral in 
1835; thirty — 
later Lincoln 


1881 Garfield met 
his death at the 
hands of a dis- 
appointed place- 
hunter; and in 1901 
a Pole mortally 
wounded McKinley 
at an exhibition in 

Nor is this 
all, for there was 
an attempt on the 
life of Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1932; 
while less than ten 
years ago, on 
November 1, 1950, 
to be exact, two 
Puerto Rican 
Nationalists tried to 
force their way into 
Blair House at 
Washington and 
murder President 
Truman—an 
attempt which was 
only frustrated 
after a regular gun- 
battle in the street. 
When it is recalled 
that, by way of 
__.. comparison, in the 
last 160 years only 
one British Prime 





have been a mere 
two plots against others, the American precautions 
to protect the lives of their Presidents can hardly 
be described as exaggerated. 


On occasion, the U.S. Secret Service has ex- 
tended its activities into the arena of international 
politics, and we are given a graphic description 
of the loss of the German secret documents in the 
First World War which led to the recall of von 
Papen, and had not a little to do with the sub- 
sequent participation of the United States in that 
struggle. Hitler’s attempt to forge English notes 
also came within its purview, and the opening 
chapter of the book deals with this little-known 
episode. 


On the present work of the organisation the 
authors comment: 


The biggest enforcement problem during Chief 
Baughman’ ® administration has been the theft, forging 
and f jation of Government checks and 
bonds. Every the Secret Service receives some 
40,000 forged ernment checks for investigation, 
representing a million-dollar racket that thrives because 
most retail store! will not insist on thorough 
identification of strangers who seek to cash checks 





It would appear that “ high-powered "’ sales- 
manship can create its own Gout 





“ The United States Secret Service." 
Bowen and Harry Edward Neal. Illustrated. 
Company, Philadelphia; 4.95 dollars.) 


By Walter S 
(Chilton 
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THE LARGE Wier EAR—PROPEL LED sue 


iC 
DESIGNED BY Messas. mit cHeLL ENGINEER! 
LONDON, SHOWN CARRYING 28,000 TONSOF 


DISPLACEMENT 50,000 TONS 

LENGTH (OVERALL) 607 FEET 
OVERALL BEAM 72 FEET 
SURFACE DRAUGHT — 59 FEET 
MAXIMUM DIVING DEPTH 600 FEET 
SPEED (SUBMERGED) 25-5 KNOTS 
CREW 50 








FOR CARRYING IRON ORE CARGOES—OR MILITARY SUPPLIES—UNDER FROZSEas: 


With the advent of nuclear power and the recent achievements of U.S. 
submarines such as Nautilus, British designers have come to consider the 
possibility of constructing a submarine merchant vessel capable of sailing 
under Arctic Seas. This most interesting project for an ore-carrying nuclear- 
powered submarine—which could be converted for wartime purposes—has 
been put forward by Mitchell Engineering, Ltd., and is being seriously con- 
sidered by the Government. If such submarines, the first being named Moby 
Dick, were ever built, they would help to increase trade with Northern Canada 


by cruising under the ice-bound Hudson Bay during the closed season am capacity 
thus reaching normally inaccessible ports. Among its great advantages ©¥'§ 28 900 to; 
surface vessels—besides the obvious one of being relatively unaffected "} would ha: 
frozen seas-—is that in time of war the submarine would have a much betl!B be power, 
chance of proceeding undetected than any surface ship. Also, the absence Of for over 
wave-making resistance when fully submerged would mean that less delive! 
horse-power would be required to drive the submarine at speeds about 20 kn 
than would be needed to drive a surface vessel of similar dead-weight carryit 

Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, 








SOME OF THE USEFUL DUTIES OF LARGE NUCLEAR-POWERED 
SUBMARINES IN WAR. 
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Fo ea er 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION FOR A SUBMARINE-DESIGNED WITH SHALLOW 
DRAUGHT OF 35 FT.- FOR TRANSPORTING DIFFERENT TYPES OF CARGO. 

















ROZBEAS: MOBY DICK, A PROJECTED NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE FOR BRITAIN. 


son as Capacity at equivalent speeds. Moby Dick, which, in wartime, would carry 
es O¥e'8 28.000 tons of fuel, supplies or ammunition at a submerged speed of 25 knots, 
Would have a displacement of 50,000 tons, would be 607 ft. long, and would 
powered by an atomic reactor capable of generating 75,000 horse-power 
over eighteen months without refuelling. Its operating depth would be 
ft. The cost would be about £15,000,000, but, according to a company 
, this sum could be much reduced by the time the first three had been 

built. If used as an iron-ore carrier—and Moby Dick could take 28,000 tons— 

the co-operation of Mitchell Engineering, Ltd. 


the vessel could be equipped with Mitchell conveyors for rapid self-unloading 
at the rate of 4000 tons an hour. Alternative cargoes would be oil, aviation 
fuel, grain, cement and wood pulp. The submarine’s Sonar, operating in 
smooth water, would give ample warning of icebergs and similar obstructions. 
It is to be hoped that, with Government help, the very great difficulty of high 
initial costs will be surmounted. Moby Dick's enormous military potentialities 
(illustrated in the right half of the drawing) led one designer to exclaim: 
” What wouldn’t we have given for such a boat during the siege of Malta.” 
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OBSERVATION (OUNGE 
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TWO PAIRS OF STABHLISERS 
(SHOWN EXTENDED) 


| TOURIST Dimine 200% | 


A CUTAWAY DIAGRAM SHOWING WHAT CANBERRA WILL BE LIKE WHEN SHE IS FINISHED. SHE WILL MAKE HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA IN 1961. 


A GREAT NEW BRITISH LINER: CANBERRA; BUILT AT A COST OF OVER {15,000,000 AND LAUNCHED ON MARCH 16. 


Canberra, 45,000 tons, was launched by Dame Pattie Menzies, the wife of the 
Australian Prime Minister, at Harland and Wolff's shipyard at Belfast on 
March 16.' She is the latest addition to the P. & O. fleet. She is designed to 
provide an express service to Australia when she makes her maiden voyage 
early next year. She contains innovations as outstanding as her streamlined 
superstructure promises. The superstructure itself is built entirely of aluminium 


| 


for weight-saving and to give an extra deck. There is an extensive use of 
plastics throughout to save painting and her lifeboats are made of fibreglass. 
Her main turbo-electric engines are positioned aft which gives greater comfort 
to both passengers and crew. There are two dining-rooms which can take 
1000 people at one sitting. Two sets of Denny Brown stabilisers will also add 
much to the comfort of the passengers. She will have a speed of 27} knots. 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


THE LARGEST LINER BUILT IN BRITAIN SINCE THE QUEEN ELIZABETH: CANBERRA AS SHE ENTERED THE WATER. 


Canberra was cheered by 12,000 of the men who had worked on her as she | i i i programme radios. It is estimated that 
journey from this country 
the largest liner to be built in the United Kingdom since 


and crew. There are many attractions on board; . 
among them will be a swimming pool designed by Sir Hugh Casson. In every sister ship Oriana she will also operate ac-oss the Pacific. 
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O my way back 
from looking 
at other people's 
gardens 


and make quite 
sure that it is on 
the way north— 
I took pleasure not only in cultivated flowers, but 
in wild ones which could, and. sometimes do, 
embellish our gardens; and, above all, in confirm- 
ing, with some amusement, the passionately 
horticultural character of the English people. 











Ask a Frenchman, an Italian, a Portuguese or 
a Spaniard the name of some enchanting specimen 
of his native flora brought into the hotel from a 
country walk; he will shrug his shoulders and, 
with a look in which 
natural courtesy conflicts 
with his doubts of your 
sanity, dismiss it as “‘ only 
some wild ." On 
the other hand, I swear 
that more than half the 
conversations between 
my fellow-countrymen 
which, as an inveterate 
eavesdropper with un- 
commonly sharp ears I 
overhear in foreign hotels, 
have to do with the 
relation between the flora 
of the country and their 
own gardens. 


That rather hard- 
faced lady or that con- 
stitutionally angry- 
looking gentleman who 
have hitherto ignored you 
when they could and, 
when they could not, 
have glared at you with 
the loathing of each other 
which characterises the 
English abroad, have 
only to learn that you 
have been seen entering 
the lobby of the hotel 
with a bulb from the 
higher slopes of the Col 
de Tel-et-Tel, to become 
all smiles in the dining- 
room, and, in the lounge 
after dinner, garrulous 
on the subject of 
smuggling in small plants in sponge-bags. 


Far be it from me, incidentally, to encourage 
plant smuggling: gardeners wishing to introduce 
alien wildings can get a permit, anyway. There 
is far more sense in the regulations against indis- 
criminate plant importing than in most of our 
laws. They have preserved us from Colorado 
beetle and phylloxera; the want of such regulations 
in the past brought the vine mildew, 


WITH SPAIN AND IN SPAIN ITSELF. 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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FORERUNNING SPRING. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


striking, especially where it grew with gorse 
in flower, was a lithospermum with relatively 

and plentiful flowers of so glorious a 
blue that we took it, at first, for some kind 
of gentian. 


If we already have this species in our gardens, 
I confess that I have never seen it; whereas other 
species which we saw as wildings in Portugal are 
familiar as “‘ cultigens ’’ at home. Notable among 
these were the magnificent thrift on the slopes 
above the beaches, and even on the beaches, 
about Ericeira, the periwinkles on every hedge, 
in every ditch, over every wall in Southern 
Portugal, their blue flowers starring the grey 





NARCISSUS CYCLAMINEUS GROWING BY A STREAM. MR. HYAMS CALLS THIS DELIGHTFUL FLOWER OF THE NARCISSI 
“BY FAR THE MOST EXCITING FIND” OF HIS VISIT TO PORTUGAL. HE FOUND IT GROWING ON THE PORTUGUESE FRONTIER 


( Photograph by J. E. Downward.) 


stone or green grass in astonishing profusion; and 
the Scilla campanulata growing on the lower 
slopes of the mountains above Setubal. 


Those mountains we found covered—I am 
writing of late February—with a rosemary so bloom- 
ing that the general effect was not so much green 
as pinky-mauve. This lavender-flowered rosemary 
I brought back, as a cutting, from Grand Canary 


a few years ago 
and have found 
it hardy in Kent. 


On the plains 
between Sintra 
and Maffra we 











found four inter- 
esting plants in 
flower late in 


February: first, the common asphodel, of which, 
time after time, I have raised seedlings but never 
succeeded in establishing in Kent, though its 
yellow congener does well with us. Second, a 
dwarf but large-flowered purple flag-iris; we have 
it, no doubt, but I never saw it so deeply coloured 
in any English garden. Finally, two orchids, one 
a yellow-winged version of our bee-orchid (Ophrys 
apifera), the other a tall flower with butter- 
yellow wings and black lip which I am quite 
unable to identify— 
perhaps a botanist can 
oblige ?—but which is a 
real beauty. 


In the marshes of a 
river-mouth we found 
large paper-white 
narcissus just coming 
into flower; the hillsides 
everywhere south of 
Porto were dotted 
with yellow daffodils 
(N. bulbocodium) with 
large trumpets and almost 
no petals. But of the 
narcissus kind by far the 
most exciting find was 
a species I have not 
seen in any English 
rock-garden or nursery- 
man’s collection—which 
does not mean that it may 
not be very well known 
to rock-garden specialists. 
This we found growing 
on wet hillsides and 
banks, rather sparsely 
just south of Valenga, on 
the Portuguese frontier 
with Spain, and north of 
Tuy, in Spain itself. The 
flowers were from 6 ins. 
to a foot tall, pale cream, 
with cup-shaped trumpets 
and completely refiexed 
petals. Each stalk bore 
from two to five flowers, 
and I do not know when 
I have seen a more charming species of that 
charming genus. As far as.I can discover, the 
species must be cyclamineus, but that should be 
yellow. Would it naturalise itself in our shrub- 
beries ? It would certainly embellish them. 


I have left until last the plant I would most 
like to have growing well in my own garden. 
On a very rough hill-face of coarse gravel and a 

kind of sticky, whitish clay, above 





the American blight, phylloxera, and 
other evils to Europe, and sent our 
red spider to America by way of 
returning the compliment. 


All that being said, what dis- 
tinguished plants, seen on my way 
north through Western Europe a little 
ahead of the spring, would I like to 
see in my garden ? 


together with the 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 

on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
t Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 

the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
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The mountains on the way down 
from Guarda, on the Spanish- 
Portuguese frontier, to the beautiful 
little university city of Coimbra, were 


gent ; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 
Sdasttien Gate 
For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
ee ee oe ee ae 
send this with your req Department. 
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the magnificent beach of Sado Jodo 
das Lampas, near Sintra, we came 
across a colony of what a knowledge- 
able acquaintance at the hotel thought 
was probably Anagallis caerulea or, 
possibly, A. linifolia. Its long, soft 
stems of small, rather fleshy leaves 
spread from a deep, fleshy root 
to form low, circular mounds from 
18 ins. to a yard in diameter. The 
last few inches of every stem were 
covered with deep, gentian blue, 
star-shaped flowers as big as a 
sixpence, so that the colour formed 
a ring about the green centre of 








alight with mimosas—I think I Publiched at 2/6 Weekly the plant. Imagine a gigantic speed- 
distinguished at least seven kinds: pom 12 months 6 months Ganate well the colour of a Mediterranean 
these are not for us—excepting, — ee Se Saas and and no sky at evening. 

perhaps, for those of us who live in Xmas Ste, dimes He, tecsrenae 

Cornwall and South Wales. But among ia a cil a eye At the risk of exposing my 
the undergrowth were some very fine Great Britain and Eire 72 0 318 6 314 0 ignorance, have we this glorious 
ericas, among them a sort of umbellatum eS ce orb (ee Stes) a. steam plant in cultivation ?; And if not, 
of so rich a colour as to be almost USA. a m6 e $22.50 11.50 $11.00 then will some enterprising nursery- 
crimson. Perhaps some heather Geowterochrens 7H Ss 6 ow 8 man please do something about it. 














specialist will look into this. There 
was also a white-flowered species 





growing to 9 or 10 ft. Quite as 


ORDERS TO : SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


If we have got it in English gardens, 
then I can only say that it is: not 
nearly well-enough known. 
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BEST-BELOVED OF FAIRY STORIES—AND BALLETS: ‘ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY.” 
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THE LILAC FAIRY (BARBARA REMINGTON) IS RAISED UP TO BLESS THE ROYAL BABY BEFORE THE KING AND HIS COURT IN THE FIRST ACT OF THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” PERHAPS THE MOST 
POPULAR PRODUCTION IN THE ROYAL BALLET’S REPERTOIRE 


HE theme of this this beloved ballet 
ballet is, of with the title of ‘‘ The 
course, that best- Sleeping Beauty."’ 
beloved of fairy This was produced by 
stories, La Belle au Nicholas Sergeyev 
Bois Dormant, by after the choreo- 
Perrault, while the graphy of Marius 
divertissements in Petipa, with Tchai- 
the last act are refer- - kovsky'’s music, but 
ences, as it were, to j a with new and sump- 
other fairy stories by _ = tuous scenery and 
the same author and costumes by Oliver 
Mme. d’Aulnoy. It \ » 2 . Messel. This is the 
was originally pro- ss ’ production which has 
duced as a_ ballet be continued to delight 
under the same title ’ > ibe audiences of the 
at the Maryinsky a . 7 . Royal Ballet all over 
Theatre, St. Peters- . y ce oY the world since then; 
burg, in January < — = i and our two colour 
1890, with music by ‘ : j ‘ reproductions are of 
Tchaikovsky and / / , : scenes of this ver- 
choreography by CATs ae: sion. They show 
Petipa. In Novem- ‘ / ; two of the most 
ber 1921, a com- ge . dramatic scenes of 
pletely revised pro- ¢>. ; the story; the bless- 
duction with the title teks ing of the infant 
“ The Sleeping Prin- ; - mae princess in the first 
cess,"’ was staged by - - act; and the awaken- 
Sir Oswald Stoll at | A ing kiss which ends 
the Alhambra, .° the long sleep of the 
London. In this the court of King Flores- 
scenery and costumes tan XXIV. The cast 
were by Bakst, addi- concerned is of that 
tional music was pro- company of the Royal 
vided by Stravinsky, Ballet which has just 
and additional dances been touring South 
by B. Nijinska; and Africa with very 
the réles of the Lilac great success; and 


Fairy and the Prin- PROBABLY THE MOST BREATHLESS MOMENT IN “THE SLEEPING BEAUTY": PRINCE FLORIMUND (DESMOND DOYLE) DRAWS NEAR the scenery and cos- 
cess were danced by TO WAKEN THE PRINCESS (SUSAN ALEXANDER) WITH A KISS, AND TO START THE WHOLE SLEEPING PALACE INTO LIFE AGAIN tumes are those of 
respectively Lydia Oliver Messel. Mean- 
Lopokova and Olga Spessiva. In 1939 a revival under the same title was while, a complete reproduction of this ballet is being prepared by Mr. Frederick 
produced by Nicholas Sergeyev for the Vic-Wells Ballet, with scenery and Ashton, and Mr. Oliver Messel’s designs are being considerably revised and 
costumes by Nadia Benois, June Brae being the Lilac Fairy, Margot Fonteyn amended. It is expected to be ready for staging in June; and will be the 
the Princess and Robert Helpmann the Prince. In February 1946 the Royal company’s main item for the American visit in the autumn. It will not 
Ballet, then the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, produced their magnificent revival of be shown during the Royal Ballet's visit to the Edinburgh Festival 


From colour photographs by Houston Rogers 
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FROM THE MOUNTAINS, WOODS AND PRAIRIES: CANADIAN WILD FLOWERS, 


BLOODROOT, SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS AN EARLY SPRING 


EMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


FLOWER OF THE WOODLANDS CHALICED WITH DEW: AN ALPINE HAREBELL, PROBABLY C4MPANULA LASIOCARPA 


OF EASTERN CANADA. THE NAME COMES FROM ITS RED SAP. THIS WAS FOUND IN THE ROCKIES AT 7000 FT. AT THE END OF JULY 


THE PRAIRIE LILY, LILIUM PHILADELPHICUM VAR. ANDI. 
NUM. IT IS THE PROVINCIAL EMBLEM OF SASKATCHEWAN 


THE PROVINCIAL EMBLEM OF NOVA SCOTIA: TRAILING ARBUTUS, 


(C*s first feeling on 
seeing these wild 
flowers of Canada is one 
of envy that a country 
can still contain such 
beautiful plants. How- 
ever, Canada is suffering 
from the same oppressor 
through whom this 
country lost its finest 
flowers—the greedy and 
thoughtless picker. The 
wonderful Royal Lady’s 
Slipper is rapidly going 
the way of its now 
almost extinct English 
cousin. There is no 
legislation existing for 
the protection of flowers 
in Canada unless they 
grow in areas scheduled 
as National or Provincial 
Parks. Many of these 
flowers have become 
emblems of various pro- 
vinces: the Fleur-de- AN ELEGANT COLUMBINE, AQUILEGIA BREVISTYLA. THIS WAS TAKEN IN THE TONQUIN 
Lys is that of Quebec; PASS, ON THE ALBERTA-BRITISH COLUMBIA BORDER 
the Trailing Arbutus 
that of Nova Scotia, and the Prairie Lily that of Saskatchewan. In a country that has over the greater 
part of it a climate far more extreme than that of England, the first appearance of spring flowers after 
a winter of heavy snow must be all the more poignant after so long and complete an absence. The 
Round-Leaved Hepaticas which we show in this selection soon after the snow has gone can be seen 
on southern-facing slopes. Their colour varies from pale mauve to pink and white. With the coming 
of summer the colours become brighter: the Prairie Lily has an amazing brightness and it is the most 
striking flower of the Western Prairies. The Alpine Harebell and the Columbine were found in the 
Rockies at the Tonquin Pass, on the borders of Alberta and British Columbia. The delicate Trailing 
Arbutus is also called Mayflower, as it is said to have been the first flower seen by the Pilgrim Fathers 
in the spring after their landing. One of the most precocious of these flowers is the Bloodroot, whose 
[Continued belou 


EPIGAA REPENS, A PAINTED TRILLIUM, TRILLIUM UNDULATUM : ONE OF THE MOST ENTRANCING AND WELL KNOW? 


A SMALL, CREEPING PLANT WITH DELICATE FLOWERS OF EASTERN CANADIAN SPRING FLOWERS 


Continued.]} 


name comes from the acid red juice in its stem and roots. The red juice was Painted Trillium is the most beautiful and it is also the most common. The 
used by Indians for their war-paint. Bloodroot is peculiar to eastern Canada Trilliums are remarkable, having their leaves, their petals and their sepals ir 
and the northern U.S.A., and it is of a genus by itself, belonging to the poppy threes. We also show Trillium erectum, which has red petals and a nasty 
family. The Triiliums are also a family belonging specially to North America. smell. Another Trillium of great beauty is the white T. grandiflorum ; 


From colour photographs by Rosemary Gilliatt 
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FROM ORCHIDS TO TRILLIUMS: 
GLORIES OF THE CANADIAN FLORA. 


WITH RED MARBLED LEAVES: DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLETS, EXRYTHRONIUM IWERICANUM 
IMITATING THE SNOW ON WHICH THEY FOLLOW CLOSELY: ROUND-LEAVED HEPATICAS THE FLOWERS HANG DOWN THEIR HEADS AND TURN UP THEIR PETALS LIKE CYCLAMEN 
HEPATICA AMERICANA, AMONG THE EARLIEST OF SPRING FLOWERS 


MONG the greatest 

é favourites in Canada’s 
wide and wonderful range of 
wild flowers are the ground 
orchids, two of which—the 
Royal Lady’s Slipper and the 
Moccasin Flower——can be seen 
on this page. The Royal 
Lady’s Slipper is found in 
the eastern provinces and in 
Newfoundland. It has a large 
flower of over 2 ins. across, and 
the slipper, which is formed by 
the lower pouched lip, is beau- 
tifully marked with crimson. 
The Moccasin Flower is com- 
mon in dry woods in the 
southern regions of the eastern 
provinces. Another interest- 
ing flower is the American 
Dog’s-tooth Violet, which is 
also known as Yellow Adder’s 
Tongue. It belongs to the Lily 
family and has flowers shaped 
like the European species, but 
they are yellow in colour. In 
western Canada there is a 
larger species, known as the 
Snow Lily in British Columbia 
‘ as it lives up to the snowline 

RED TRILLIUM, TRILLIUM ERECTUM: A FLOWER WHOSE BEAUTY IS of the Rockies. 
MARRED BY AN EXCEEDINGLY UNPLEASANT SMELL. FOUND IN QUEBEC 


MOCCASIN FLOWER, CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE THIS HANDSOME 
ONTARIO AND NEW BRUNSWICK 


ORCHID GENERALLY GROWS IN DRY WOODLANDS 


SEEN ON THE BLUE-AND-WHITE FLAG OF QUEBEC: THE FLEUR-DE-LYS OR COMMON BLUE SHOWY 


LADY'S SLIPPER, CYPRIPEDIUM REGINAE: A LOVELY EARLY SU oa 
FLAG, IRIS VERSICOLOR, AN IRIS VERY FOND OF MARSHES ; SLY SARLY SUMMER FLOWER 


WHICH IS BECOMING RARER OWING TO THOUGHTLESS PICKING 
From colour photographs by Rosemary Gilliatt 
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THE GREATEST TREASURIES OF BYZANTINE. MOSAIC AND FRESCO: THE CHURCH OF ST. SAVIOUR IN CHORA, ISTANBUL, FROM THE NORTH-EAST 
IS PROPPED WITH A HUGE FLYING BUTTRESS; THE FURTHER APSE BELONGS TO THE PAREKKLESION OR SIDE-CHAPEL 


THE OUTER NARTHEX OF ST. SAVIOUR’S DURING THE RESTORATION OF THE 


A PRECIOUS TREASURE HOUSE OF BYZANTINE ART: THE CHURCH OF THE CHORA, 


The Kariye Camii, the former Church of St. Saviour in Chora, one of 
the most precious monuments of Late Byzantine art, is now part of the 
Museum of Hagia Sophia, in Istanbul. It is a very old foundation, prob- 
ably older than the Theodosian Wall, but in its surviving form dates 
from the late 13th and early 14th century when it was completely restored 
and lavishly adorned with frescoes and mosaics by the Grand Logothete 
of the Treasure, Theodore Metokhites, who later fell from favour and 


MOSAICS AND FRESCOES. OVER THE DOORWAY (LEFT 
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tS tambo’ 


IS THE FAMOUS MOSAIC OF CHRIST PANTOKRATOR 


ISTANBUL. 


died as a poor and wretched monk of the monastery he had so enriched. 
It was converted into a mosque at the end of the 15th century and the 
mosaics and frescoes were covered (fortunately) with many coats of 
whitewash. Since 1947, these same mosaics and frescoes have been 
completely cleaned and restored by the Byzantine Institute of America 
under the direction of the late Mr. Thomas Whittemore and his successor, 
Mr. Paul A. Underwood; and the church is now a secular monument 


From water-colour drawings by Alan Sorrell, R.W.S. 
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THE EDUCATION OF BRITISH YOUTH—LI. 
BRIGHTON, HOVE AND SUSSEX GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
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MORNING ASSEMBLY IN THE FINELY-DECORATED SCHOOL HALL. 


neste foundation as a Proprietary School in 1859 the School has 

of name and three different homes, but it has continued to pr 
achieve much more than a local reputation for training in 
character. Brighton Grammar and Commercial School first occupied 
near the Royal Pavilion, until, by 1868, with 180 boys, there was a 
new building near Brighton Station. The name was then changed to 





Grammar School by the famous , E. J. —_ (1861-99), who, 
between the School 


above all, was responsible for 
former pupils. The School 
Started by 1870; the title of the 





important function as a linking agency. The next change of buildings, and, 

inedentally, « change of name tothe present cumbrous one, was the work 
of Thomas Read (Headmaster, 1899-1924), a former pupil and assistant master. 
Thomas Read the connection between the School and the local 
authorities to such good effect that help was given to assist the move to the 
present buildings, on a magnificent site of 20 acres, in 1914. Since 1919 the 
School has grown from 350 to 660 boys in buildings which have had few 
additions since 1914. Two impressive features must be mentioned. 
Generous Old Boys presented the dignified Read Memorial Library, and they 
were also responsible for the memorials to the dead of two [Continued overleaf. 


Photograph specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News" by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency, Lid. 
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A MUSIC LESSON IN PROGRESS UNDER THE EXPERT SUPERVISION OF MR. A. E. 
CHAPMAN, A.RC.O., M.RCO. 






BRIGHTON GRAMMAR SCHOOIEC NE 
a 


- 
~a 


UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF MR. R. R. REEVE, THE ART MASTER: SOME OF THE JUNIOR BOW 
LEARNING HOW TO APPLY COLOUR. 


-_ 


>> 


THEIR AGILITY DURING A PERIOD OF ACTIVITY IN THE GYMNASIUM. 
Photographs specially taken for “‘ The TMlustrated 
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| BRIGHTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL: FAMILIAR ACTIVITIES. | 


A HUNGRY SCENE: BOYS ENJOYING THEIR LUNCH IN THE CANTEEN. A REFECTORY WAS BUILT 


SOME HAVE AN ANSWER-—WHILE OTHERS APPEAR TO BE NOT SO SURE: A FORM OF FOURTEEN. 


“LOOK, IT SAYS HERE THAT ...": INDUSTRY IN THE BEAUTIFULLY-PANELLED LIBRARY, 
GIVEN IN MEMORY OF T. READ, HEADMASTER (1899-1924). 


READING “TIMES”—OF DIFFERENT KINDS: A RELAXED SCENE IN THE PREFECTS’ ROOM. DISCUSSING SCHOOL PROBLEMS: THE 


P. F. VASEY, SENIOR PREFECT AND CAPTAIN OF FOOTBALL, IS SECOND FROM LEFT. 


Continued. } maintained grammar schools to have a boarding-house. There 

are fifty-nine boarders, many of them sons of officers serving overseas; others 
poet sn Sally citaunshabhen, Guid So anatiin te ban etteie 
conditions at home for higher education ; a few are sons of Old Boys living out 
of Sussex who can thereby thereby keep up a family connection. Mention must be 
made of the Corps, with over 400 cadets, and a fine shooting team; the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas which have been deservedly popular since 1920, and the 
School Treasury, which has existed since 1887; a collection is made every 
Monday morning and from the proceeds more than £300 is distributed annually 
to needy families and charitable societies. One test of the quality of a school 


YEAR-OLDS IN A TYPICAL CLASSROOM. 


MR. H. BROGDEN (LEFT), AND MR 
S. R. CAVE, DEPUTY HEADMASTER. 


is to consider the achievements “% former pupils. In the past, Sir Charles 
Cochran and Aubrey Beardsley had their first taste of the theatre whilst 

at school; and the late Sir Herbert Carden did more than any other Brightonian 
to protect the unspoilt downs on the outskirts of the town. Other eminent 
Old Boys include the late Chairman of Governors, Judge Dutton Briant, Q.C.; 
Mr. John Hay, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport; Dr. 
Walter Adams, Principal of the University of Rhodesia and Nyasaland; Major- 
General Cyril Lloyd, Director of the City and Guilds of London Institute; and 
Professor S. T. Bindoff; and in the Services, Vice-Admiral Sir John Stevens, 
Major-General R. H. Laurie, and Air Vice-Marshal W. J. B. Curtis. 


Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News" by John Pratt, Keystone Press Agency, Ltd. 
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AN EXHIBITION ON CAR PARKING: MODELS OF BRITISH DESIGNS IN GARAGES. 


Al OPEN-DECK PARKING GARAGE DESIGNED POR BEDFORD. WITH FIVE FLOORS, OF WHICH THE FIRST 
WILL BE SHOPS, IT WILL BE ABLE TO TAKE 569 CARS. 


WITH SPACE FOR OVER 1000 CARS AND A ROOF FOR HELICOPTERS: AN EXTREMELY 
ELEGANT GARAGE DESIGNED POR LEICESTER. CHARGES ARE 6D. PER HOUR. 


Al UNDERGROUND GARAGE FOR FINSBURY SQUARE. THIS RAMP-TYPE GARAGE WILL HAVE ROOM POR 
335 CARS IF PARKED BY ATTENDANTS AND 225 IF PARKED BY CUSTOMERS. 


THE AUTO PARK, TAKING 256 CARS: AN EIGHT-STORIED PARKING GARAGE WHICH WILL BE 
OPERATED FOR THE BOROUGH OF WOOLWICH BY A PRIVATE COMPANY 





ABLE TO DEAL WITH 480 CARS AN HOUR: AN ANGEL CAKE-SHAPED GARAGE DESIGNED FOR A PRIVATE 
COMPANY IN CARDIFF WHICH HAS SPACE FOR 720 CARS. 








spe taythey be mate = 
Our readers will remember the feature on a Swiss automatic garage BRITAIN'S FIRST FULLY-AUTOMATIC GARAGE: THE ZIDPARK, TO BE BUILT AT 
in our issue of February 13. SOUTHWARK BRIDGE, WHICH WILL BE ABLE TO ACCOMMODATE 464 CARS 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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Be Medl  A I Say og A earn Mig alle 

undred yards of the Victoria and Albert 
Sessoms hich cab cot enliip the tiie desk 
in Fig. 1, though by no manner of means con- 
structed of such finely-figured walnut. I asked 
about it and was treated to quite an eloquent 

it was made in the reign of William 
and Mary, how walnut came into fashion then, 





FIG. 1. MADE OF MAGNIFICENT-QUALITY WALNUT: A VICTORIAN 
DAVENPORT OF ABOUT 1860. 


Such were among the features of 19th-century English 
h although in Mr. Davis’ ‘more suitable 
as a present for a legless dwarf than for a normal young 

" The name “ Da ” from a certain 


how fine and rare this particular piece was 
and worth many times the {29 10s. demanded 
for it, and quite a lot of impudent nonsense of 
the same sort; or could it have been genuine, 
dyed-in-the-wool ignorance? Anyway, there 
it was, a phenomenal example of the rubbish 
which is presumably ladled out daily to the 
unsuspecting. 


These desks, which I Mo not pretend to admire, 
are, nevertheless, not without interest and, like a 
good many other pieces of Victorian furniture, 
can be traced back a few years to a legitimate 
ancestor. They are referred to in cabinet-makers’ 
catalogues of the 1850’s as Davenports, by which 
time they were evidently a normal manufacture, 
and their origin seems to be an entry in an account 
book of the Gillow firm of Lancaster of the 1790's, 
where is to be found the cryptic statement, 
“Capt. Davenport, a desk.” Who the gallant 
captain was, no man can tell—or, rather, no man 
has discovered up to the time this page went to 
press. What we do know is that the.name stuck. 
A desk is, ipso facto, something which has an 
inclined plane upon which one can write. My 
dictionary says “‘ A sloping or flat table (my italics) 
for writing or reading ’’; so much the worse for 
my dictionary; I say sloping is essential, and 
I will maintain that against all-comers, though I 
shall be accused of dyspeptic pedantry. The 
point is that a desk originated in the sloping 
reading desks of the medieval library—for a 
surviving example go to Lincoln Cathedral—and 
then gradually, as the more adventurous laymen 
learned to write, the word was used to describe 





CAPTAIN DAVENPORT’S DESK. 


the clumsy—sometimes not so clumsy—box which 
could be moved from table to table; but it had 
invariably had this sloping top for the convenience 
of the reader or writer 


By the 16th century such things seemed to be 


Albert Museum which was made for Henry VIII. 
We take it so much for granted that we should 
have at our disposal all kinds of tables, secretaries, 
bureaux and what have you specially designed 
for writing, that it takes a certain effort of the 
imagination to realise that one of the most 
civilised of Christendom in the 17th 
century, if one can judge by the palace inventory, 
Charles I, had no more than a few of these sloping- 
topped boxes at his . Then, with the 
Restoration, and for the best people, came nice 
walnut instead of solid oak, and consequently the 
increasing use of veneers stuck on to a less 
expensive carcase; from all this the writing-table 
in its many varieties began to emerge, and, as 
often as not, is from time to time referred to 
as a desk i tive of the slope. But I think 
school-desks still have the slope, and perhaps 
there may be some old-fashioned offices left up 
and down the country in which sad clerks go 
grey sitting on high stools at a long sloping desk 
facing a grimy window—or is that merely a piece 
of nostalgic Dickensiana ? 


Anyway, all that Captain Davenport seems to 
have done, if this is indeed the explanation, i 
to have gone to Gillows and 
ordered the — — of 
desk which bears name, 
and that—in its original form 
—is merely a narrow chest of 
drawers with the familiar box 
with the sloping writing-top 
fixed above it. Some time 
later the idea took on, and as 
I have said, by the. middle of 
the century the Davenport, 
generally with a carved column 
of some sort at each side or + 
as here a turned column and 
with the drawers opening out 
not in front but at the side, 
had become standard equip- 
ment for any woman who might 
have a few accounts to pay or 
a few letters to write. But 
though some Davenports, like 
a great deal of other Victorian 
furniture, are extremely well 
made—the walnut of this ex- 
ample is of superb quality, as 
is clear enough from the photo- 
graph—what a sad come-down 
this is from the designs of other 
boudoir writing arrangements 
of a century or less earlier |— 
graceful little constructions, 
whether French or English, as 
compared with this dumpy 
object which, I suggest, is more 
suitable as a present for a leg- 
less dwarf than for a normal 
young woman. 


Looking around for one of 
a dozen of these 18th-century 
pieces to publish by way of 
contrast, this very elegant 
bonheur-du-jour of about 1760 
(Fig. 2) caught my eye—it will be sold at auction 
in London the day before these words appear in 
print—and it seemed the perfect foil. Indeed, 
the two together could almost stand for the ideals 
of two contrasting civilisations, the one well-bred 
and gay, the other merely earnest and cosy. 
Or am I just imagining things as seen through 
prejudiced spectacles? I suppose the most 
sensible translation of the charming words bonheur- 
du-jour is boudoir writing-table, which seems 
tame; on the other hand, to see written down in 
black-and-white “‘ happiness-of-the-day " appears 
hopelessly whimsical in English and in no way 
reproduces the nuance of the original. This kind 
of thing, first with these very slight cabriole 


IN FRANCE ABOUT 1760—i«., ABOUT A CENTURY EARLIER 
THE PIECE WAS DUE TO BE AUCTIONED AT CHRISTIE'S ON MARCH 24. 


legs and later with straight legs, first appeared 
in France in, at a guess, the 1740's, and was, 
in the fullness of time, translated into English, 
as it were, and carried out in somewhat more 
sober style in mahogany and satinwood on 
this side of the Channel. The Davenport, an 
unusually elaborate example, has inherited the 
pierced gallery at the top from this and 
hundreds of other well-made cabinets of the 
18th and early roth centuries, and has, in 
addition, the unusual feature of a brass candlestand 
at each side. 


In the centre of this French cabinet is an 
open section with one small drawer beneath, 
and on each side a cupboard enclosing shelves. 
There is a long drawer in the frieze fitted with 
a leather-covered writing slide, and an open 
shelf below. All the panels are inlaid in various 
woods with vases of flowers, utensils and 
scrolling foliage with kingwood borders, while 
corners and toes are ornamented with ormolu 
plaques cast and chased with satyrs, masks, 
scrolls and foliage; altogether a very restrained 
use of ormolu compared to many of the luxurious 
Paris pieces of the mid-18th century. This 
particular cabinet bears the stamp of Boudin, 
a name common in France and familiar enough 
a century later as that of the painter from 
Le Havre whom Corot generously labelled “ King 
of the Skies,” and whose enchanting pictures 
of the lower reaches of the Seine and of the 
beaches of Normandy are among the most 
precious legacies from that generation. This 
18th-century cabinet-maker Boudin was famous 





FIG. 2. A LOUIS XV MARQUETRY BONHEUR-DU-JOUR BY L. BOUDIN, PROBABLY MADE 


THAN THE DAVENPORT: 


even in his own day as one of half-a-dozen who 
made their reputation chiefly by the grace and 
finish of their small pieces. He lived from 
1735 to 1804 and was entered as a member of 
the Guild in 1761. These flowing curves were 
destined to become rectangles before the end of 
the century, and then from the 1860’s onwards 
to be imitated again and again with remarkable 
fidelity, and, moreover, by no mean craftsmen, 
so that, just as it is with some of our own well- 
made furniture, it is by no means always easy 
to decide which is the original and which is the 
copy. So far no one has attempted to manufacture 
imitation Davenports—but I dare say they will 
in time. 
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JEWELLERY IN “BLUEPRINT”: FABERGE’S WORKSHOP BOOK FOR AUCTION. 
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DESIGNS FOR JEWELLERY—ABOUT 1880: ANOTHER OF THE PAGES FROM THE BOOK RECENTLY BROUGHT OUT OF RUSSIA. APPARENTLY SUCH A BOOK IS UNIQUE ON THE LONDON MARKET. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


























EALS are favourites of naturalists and of 
visitors to zoos. By contrast they are the 
bane of fishermen. Another conflict of interests 
occurs in the economic field, with some seals: 
that they yield valuable furs, which afford rich 
dividends to one group of traders, and because 
they feed on fish their presence may be detri- 
mental to the fishing trade. As a result, there 
comes the demand, on the one hand, to conserve 
their numbers for the sake of the furs, and the 
demand from other quarters to limit their numbers 
for the sake of the fishing. 
In such a situation real know- 
ledge must replace prejudice, 
if a reasonable balance is to 
be achieved, and in many parts 
of the world investigation of 
the habits of seals is bei 
carried out with this end in 
view. One of the latest 
reports on such an investi- 
gation is that contained in 
Report No. 34, by R. W. Rand, 
of the Division of Fisheries 
of the Department of Com- 
merce and Industries of South 
Africa. This is largely con- 
cerned with the feeding 
habits of the Cape fur seal. 
Civilised man takes his 
meals regularly, and so strong 
is this habit that we assume 
regularity in feeding to be a 
law inallanimals. There are, 
however, many exceptions to 
this, and the Cape fur seal is 
one of them. The breeding 
season is apt to be a period 
of privation for any animal 
parents. For the mother 
there is the drain on her 
resources for feeding the 
young, whether born or un- 
born, and for the father, 
where the male shares the 
family burden, there is the 
increased need to find food 
combined with the necessity of 
constant alertness to dangers. 
Seals, although so ad- 
mirably adapted to life in the 
water, are amphibious rather 
than aquatic. They spend 
much time on land, but 
feeding can only take place in 
water. The longest -consecu- 
tive period on land is in the 
breeding season. The bulls 
haul out on the breeding 
beaches some weeks before 
the cows arrive, and this is 
followed, in the Cape fur seal, 
by nearly two months’ fast. 
The cows, on arrival at 
the beaches, give birth to 
their pups conceived almost 
a year previously. The gesta- 
tion period of the species in 
question is given as 361 days, 
but it may be longer, 
especially for the cow having 
her first pup. The situation 
is, therefore, that the pup 
is born and very shortly 
after this another mating 
takes place. Since the pup is 
suckled for nearly ten months 
it looks, on the face of it, as if the cow spends 
the greater part of each year of maturity bearing 
the twin burdens of suckling the pup of the year 
and carrying the embryo of the pup of the next 
year. In fact, it does not work out quite like this. 
Following the fertilisation of the ovum, after 
mating, the initial stages of development begin. 
The ovum divides and continues dividing up to 
the blastocyst stage, which is a very early stage 
and one at which no more than a small hollow 
sphere of cells is formed. The blastocyst then 
becomes free in the uterus, and further develop- 
ment is delayed for three months, at the end of 
which time the blastocyst is implanted in the 
wall of the uterus and the development of the 
foetus proceeds, as normal and at a rapid pace. 
Delayed implantation of this kind is now 
known for many land mammals. For the cow seal 
it eases the burden of supporting simultaneously 
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CAPE FUR SEALS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


two generations. Weaning the pup of the year 
takes place at about ten months of age, or five 
months after implantation of the blastocyst. 
Even before weaning is complete, the pup is 
already beginning to find some of its own food, 
so that as the foetus is beginning to make increased 
demands on the maternal body for nourishment, 





A FAMILIAR SIGHT AT SEAL ROOKERIES: SEALS LYING AROUND IN THE SUN ASLEEP AND APPARENTLY INDOLENT. 
IN FACT THEY ARE NOT BEING MERELY INDOLENT, BUT HAVE A NEED FOR SUCH LONG REST PERIODS OWING TO 


THEIR PECULIAR METHOD OF FEEDING. 


CAPE FUR SEALS CROWDING ON EACH OTHER IN THE SUN. EVEN AT SEA SEALS HAVE TO COME TO THE SURFACE TO 
REST, PARTLY TO DIGEST AND PARTLY TO READJUST THE ILL-EFFECTS OF THEIR PECULIAR BLOOD SYSTEM WHICH 


COMES INTO USE WHEN DIVING. 


Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Director of Fisheries, Department of Commerce and Industries, Union of South Africa. 


the pup of the year is becoming less of a burden. 
Indeed, it is probable that the needs of the foetus 
make the cow less inclined to continue suckling 
the pup, thus forcing it to become independent. 
Following the breeding season the seals take 
to the sea, the young seals keeping close to the 
rookeries, the adults ranging farther afield, 
400 miles or more in some instances. Rough 
weather compels especially the younger seals to 
return to land, but the older bulls may ride out 
storms. But within this general pattern of 
dispersal there are other movements connected with 
feeding, and the Report throws interesting light 
both on the feeding habits as such and on the food 
taken, which is of interest to the fishing industry. 
The bull Cape fur seal is up to 8 ft. long and 
weighs from 450 to 800 Ib. He is heaviest just 
before the breeding season, having laid in a store 
of fat that is called upon during the period of 











fasting. The cow is up to 6 ft. long and weighs 
200 to 300 Ib. The amount of food taken is less 
than has been popularly supposed. The stomach 
of a 400-Ib. seal, killed during the fasting period, 
was found to be highly distensible and capable 
of holding nearly 40 Ib. of water. Examination 
of several hundred stomachs of the Cape fur seal 
showed that most contained less than 2 Ib. of food, 
a few contained over 11 Ib., and the greatest 
weight of contents was short of 23 Ib. This is very 
different to the statement often made that seals 
eat more than their own weight 
of food a day. 

The examination of the 
contents of stomachs does not 
show the total consumption a 
day, but there is more positive 
evidence from other sources. 
Three Cape fur seals in the 
aquarium in East London, 
South Africa, receive 50 to 
60 Ib. of fish a day, in two 
meals. This is far short of the 
total weight of the animals, 
and the amount they receive 
is strictly comparable with the 
figures for feeding fur seals in 
American zoos. 

The food taken by the Cape 
fur seals is fish, squid and 
octopus and crustaceans. The 
fish are mainly maasbankers 
(horse mackerel) and pilchards, 
and they, with other species 
of fishes, make up about 
7° per cent. of the total food. 
The number of fur seals in 
South African waters has been 
estimated at 50,000, and on 
the figures given they will be 
eating less than half the 
amount of fish in commercial 
catches, and they operate over 
a wider area than the trawlers. 

There is some difficulty in 
assessing how much a seal eats 
in the course of the year. The 
regular meals taken by zoo 
animals, and the amounts 
taken at these regular meals, 
are only a partial guide. It 
was found that the Cape fur 
seals, in the wild, do not feed 
* every day and they may stay 

ashore several days at a time, 
or even for several weeks, and 
it was apparent that “ feeding 
occupied only a small part of 
the stay at sea... . It is 
doubtful whether the seal 
takes more than three big 
meals in a five-day feeding 
spell.”" Much depends on the 
size of the last meal or, so it 
would seem, on the amount of 
food taken during a previous 
feeding period. The blubber 
also seems to act as a reserve. 
It is not only called upon to 
maintain high insulating pro- 
perties, but may nourish the 
animal while it is fasting. 

It is clear also that these 
resting periods are an essential 
part of the feeding process. 
With small food, such as small 
fishes and squid, the seal eats 

below the surface, but larger prey is brought to 
the surface and consumed. Resting periods at the 
surface, when at sea, are obligatory for digestion 
and also because of the way the body works 
when the seal is hunting below the surface, 
especially when it is hunting at great depths 
The blood system is such that supplies are cut off 
from all but the essential services in order to 
economise in the use of oxygen. Supplies of blood 
continue to the brain and to the muscles needed 
in swimming, but all other bodily functions are 
virtually put out of action while the animal is 
submerged. Frequent rests at the surface are 
therefore n “to recover from the physio- 
logical adjustments made during their underwater 
journeys.” 

Indolence here is more than a virtue: it is a neces- 
sity. Resting at sea or on land is an essential part 
of a seal’s life, and regularity of meals unnecessary 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE 
AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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(STANDING AT DISPATCH BOX) ADDRESSED 
0 TO MAKE GHANA A REPUBLIC. 
“ never forgive France for a repetition of the 
|” from the Government benches. He recapitulated 
a republic. 





























TO THE FORCES: THE REV. |. D. NEILL, PICTURED HERE 
HE WILL SUCCEED THE VEN. V. PIKE. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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as is a scene in the comedy 
entitled “A Majority of One” 
(Phoenix) during which a Jewish-American widow, 

and engaged on a diplomatic mission 


quences. I had better say at once that it is not 
until the scene is over that we realise how cun- 
eg anche semen Leonard Spigelgass, 

the way for it. The visit seems to 
wo al dy ties to be pultaty eave and how- 
ever we may nag afterwards about the improb- 
ability of this or that, it is enough that the 
dramatist has 


other people are in 
the cast, and that 
the narrative is in 
six scenes. For me, 
in retrospect— 
though from the 
first interval on- 
ward’ it is all ex- 
tremely pleasant— 
it will be a play of 


we inquire search- 
ingly into that visit 
to Mr. Asano, 
nothing much 
happens. Miss 
Picon arrives, 
entirely ignorant of 
local etiquette ; Mr. 
Morley welcomes 
her gravely with 
the proper rituals, 


first apologising, 
according to cus- 
tom, for the dis- 


order of his house: 
a line that had 


the biggest laugh 

of the night, but Pictn the sight)’ sents 
that needs the . : play “ is 
partnership of ear 


and eye. The dramatist recaptures that laugh, 
as it were on the rebound, during the last act 
in Brooklyn. 


We realise that there is not much substance 
in the brief episode. (Not even a decorative 
sink.) But it is, in its quiet way, an entrancing 
piece of theatre. By then we know the prin- 
cipal characters so well that we are deep in the 
situation and can think with them: something 
less obvious than it sounds. Further, the 
dramatist understands the pleasure that most 
people find in observing a way of life unfamiliar 
to them, especially one with this gentle pictorial 
dignity. I have no doubt that som¢g of our 

i reviewers, bless them, are already 
calling it elementary and sentimental. _ Let 
me repeat that, in the theatre and on the 
night, it is a joy. 


“YOU LOOK MOST APPROPRIATE AT THE HEAD OF “fY TABLE” 


SPIGELGASS, “ A MAJORITY OF ONE,” WHICH HAS COME TO THE PHOENIX. 


VARIOUS WORLDS. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


alliance between a Jewess and a Buddhist. 
He is too gravely courteous to insist on the matter; 
but the proposal scene in the formal —_— 
room, with the rain outside, and Miss Picon— 
looking, in kimono and obi, oddly as Marion Lorne 
might have looked in the circumstances—is both 
gently amusing and touching. 


The performance is exactly timed and weighted: 
Miss Picon will forgive me if I turn with excitement 
to Mr. Morley. It is only sixteen months since I 
was saying of him, in a light comedy from the 
French: “For anyone who does not know 
the actor, this picture must be puzzling now in 


seated, in black robe) entertains in tr: 


Asano (Robert Morley, traditional Japanese fashion 
Seated to the left of Mrs. Jacoby is Mr. Asane's deughterinlam, played by Chin-Yu. John Trewin writes that thi 
likely to remain in London Angus McBean.) 


for a long time.” (Photograph by 


the extreme: a large, gl i dc it, semi- 
benevolent, semi- baleful Humpty- Dumpty who 
reminds us of a whale.” And again: “‘ We have 
a massive, voluble, immensely idiosyncratic 
personage holding the stage in thrall.” A 
grand actor,.in late years, he has rarely had 
a dramatist to match him. He may not have 
one in this play; but it is enough for me that 
he has given to us an entirely new Morley, 
an unexpectedly subdued Morley, as delicately- 
composed and subtly-managed a performance 
as any in London, and one that ought not 
to be overlooked because it is in a West End 
play and not so very far from Shaftesbury 
Avenue. The gravity, the restraint, the consid- 
eration, the depth, and the understanding of 
the portrait should be appreciated at their 
fullest value. This will be a performance of 
the year. 





: A SCENE FROM THE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN COMEDY BY LEONARD 









The play has a lagging expository act @> 
and two acts of charm, even aif wh aan) Miss 
Picon and Mr. Morley are off stage—fortunately one 
of them is on as a rule—there must be a chill in the 
air. But, all said, I enjoyed “ A Majority of One” 
greatly (and hope to enjoy it again) for the extreme 
care with which Mr. Spigelgass has drawn the 
two people that matter, for the inspiration with 
which they are created in performance, and for 
the scene in the Japanese home as Wendy Toye 
bas directed it. Talk, if you like, about senti- 
mentality and “ Abie’s Irish Rose” and the rest 
of it. It is what happens in the theatre that 
counts. And I shall be surprised if, during the 
second and third 
acts at the Phoenix, 
you are not 
genuinely and 


admiringly held. 


to \thank Peter 

Daubeny for pre- 
senting a great 
artist in London, 


stroke (‘A pprochez- 
vous, Néron, et 
votre 


visit of La Comédie 
Frangaise in 1953: 
classical acting 
untrammelled. 
Robert Hirsch is 
now, and with 


exciting vehemence, 
the Nero. 
“ Bérénice”’ is 


the drama of 
renunciation in 
which Mme. Bell 
and her players, 
set formally in 
the pillared scene, and without variation of light- 
ing, are left to act and to speak: just that. There 
can be no wavering, and, with Marie Bell, Jacques 
Dacqmine, and Jean Chevrier, as Queen, Emperor, 
and King, there is no sign of it. Without moving 
they can summon a storm, or (like Glendower) 
they can draw music from the air. ‘“ Bérénice ’ 
could so easily have been directed away into 
empty pomp. This company has shown to us 
the true grand manner: it is the royalty of the 
theatre, and we are grateful. 


ae. Seale ey 


I end this week with an amateur production. 
The Crescent at Birmingham has a splendid record 
over the years, and if this time it has found the 
wrong new play—well, there will be professional 
managements to sympathise. The play is named 
“The Captive Land.” It is about a Europedn 
police state, and it fails to come over to us because 

the dramatist has little more to ex- 





Miss Picon, from Brooklyn, is a warm- 
hearted, honest, friendly Momma, in Tokyo 
because her son-in-law has an important 
consular post there. I need not explain 
at this point, why she goes out to call on 
the Japanese businessman with whom 
she had played dominoes on the outward 
bs gy i me should learn this in 

theatre—but I can say that he is 
a aaa responsive enough to her 
warmth to wonder for a moment about 





“ LOOK ON TEMPESTS ” 
Redgrave in a play by Joan Henry. (March 22.) 
“GO BACK FOR MURDER ” 


Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Oscar 2nd, 
and Joseph Fields; based on the novel by C. Y. Lee. (March 24.) 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(March 23.) 


(Comedy).—Gladys Cooper, lan Hunter, and Vanessa 


(Duchess).—A new thriller by Agatha Christie, 
with Ann Firbank, Lisa Daniely, Robert Urquhart, Laurence Hardy, and 
Nigel Green. 

“FLOWER DRUM SONG” (Palace). —The musical comedy with score by 
and book by Hammerstein 


press than a general indignation, and 
goes on to express it in the most 
flamboyantly stilted language. It 
reminded me of a vast, starched 
purple banner flying over a tin hut. 
I feel that this kind of play should 
now be left in peace with the kitchen- 
sink drama. Still, Edwin Lilley staged 
it very well, and the company did its 
best to adapt itself to another of many 
worlds. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET AND HER FIANCE AT A CHARITY PREMIERE: A SCENE IN THE VAUDEVILLE THEATRE, LONDON, ON MARCH 16, 
BEFORE A GALA PREVIEW OF “ FOLLOW THAT GIRL,” THE SUCCESSOR TO “SALAD DAYS.” 


A crowd was waiting outside the Vaudeville Theatre on the evening of March 16, 
when a Royal car bringing Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong- 
Jones to see “ Follow That Girl’ drew up. The Princess and her fiancé 
received a warm welcome, and after the performance they congratulated the 
co-authors, Mr. Julian Slade and Miss Dorothy Reynolds, who had been 


responsible for ‘‘ Salad Days”’—a musical which had enjoyed a remarkable 
run at the same theatre. Mr. Slade was himself playing the piano during the 
performance, as he had done in ‘‘ Salad Days.”” Princess Margaret was wearing 
a white taffeta gown with a rose design, and a white fur stole. The performance 
was in aid of the Dockland Settlements, of which she is President. 
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OLD CARS INTO HOMES FOR FISHES: 47 
SUBMARINE ‘“CAR-PARK” IN CALIFORNIA, 





OLD CARS UNDERWATER, WHERE THEY WERE DROPPED TO FORM AN ARTIFICIAL REEF TO SHELTER 
FISH. THREE NEW REEFS HAVE BEEN CONSTRUCTED. 


ALKS ON A CAR TO ATTRACT FISH. CALIFORNIA'S COAST 
DESERTS THAT MIGHT MAKE NEW FISHERIES. 


has been evolved by the State Department 

i . team of underwater scientists spent many hundreds of 
hours observing the habits of non-migratory fish. They discovered that many 
i they depended for their 

are usually in reefy areas with plenty of vegetation. 

Sccieteames tau oueictah codiecanatte mile ts the amen oanee onaax 
whereby more fisheries could be created along the coast. Naturally, new 
fisheries take a long time to develop and the exact location of where the cars 
eT ee a ES nar ene 
stalks to give the fish more 

A BIG CALICO BASS AS IT WAS SPEARED. A FEW HOURS AFTER THE b ion. ithi the first cars, about twenty 


CALICO BASS AND EELS MOVED INTO THEIR NEW aes ee tad cowed ae as aie toe 
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FROM ATOMIC BRICKS TO A NEW 
EMBASSY: OLD AND NEW ARTIFACTS. 


READY FOR THE HINKLEY POINT ATOMIC POWER STATION: GRAPHITE 
EACH MACHINED TO AN ACCURACY OF A THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH, IN 

5 APPROPRIATELY NAMED THE EVENING STAR: THE LAST STEAM LOCOMOTIVE TO BE BUILT 
THEY ARE PRE- py BRITISH RAILWAYS AS A RESULT OF THE DIESEL AND ELECTRIC TRAINS ADOPTED AS PART 
AT A SPECIAL PLANT OF THE MODERNISATION OF THE RAILWAYS. THIS SUPERB LOCOMOTIVE WAS BUILT, LIKE 


AT WHETSTONE, NEAR May PREDECESSORS, AT 
LEICESTER. ; : 





i \ Bi 


P\\ / 


AN ZAN FN 
1. tm 


Bs 
af 
> 
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A SPIRE THAT LOST ITS CHURCH AND GAINED AN OFFICE DEMONSTRATED IN LONDON RECENTLY: A MULTI-FUEL MANCHESTER'S OLDEST PUBLIC-HOUSE, “THE OLD WELLINGTON,” 
BUILDING: THE LINCOLN TOWER IN LAMBETH, WHICH WAS INCINERATOR, WITH THE U.S. INVENTOR, GORDON WHICH IS TO BE PRESERVED. 
BUILT WITH AMERICAN AID AND NAMED AFTER THE GREAT HOSKINSON. IT IS CLAIMED THAT THIS CAN DESTROY “The Old Wellington,” which dates back to 1328 and has been 
PRESIDENT. IT WAS THE SPIRE OF CHRIST CHURCH WHICH SUCH RUBBISH AS RUBBER, PLASTICS AND THE LIKE li t blit 
SUFFERED DAMAGE IN THE WAR AND THE SPIRE HAS NOW WITHOUT SMELL AND, AT THE SAME TIME, SERVE THE survive extensive re which it stands. 

BEEN INCORPORATED IN AN OFFICE BLOCK. PURPOSE OF A SPACE-HEATER. the reputed resmecen | | of a hn Byrom (1682 1763), the author of 


REPLACING A TEMPORARY SYNAGOGUE BUILT TWENTY-NINE YEARS AGO FOR SIX NEARING COMPLETION: THE NEW UNITED STATES EMBASSY IN GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, WHICH 
FAMILIES: THE NEW SYNAGOGUE AT EDGWARE, TO BE CONSECRATED ON MARCH 27. IS A CONTROVERSIAL ADDITION TO CONVENTIONAL MAYFAIR. 

The consecration ceremony is to be carried out by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Brodie. The A good deal of criticism has been levelled against the new American Embassy. Now that the building 
Minister, the Rev. Saul Amias, who came to the district twenty-nine —. ago, said: is almost complete, critics have a fresh chance to judge whether it clashes or blends with the Georgian 
“The congregation has gone up beyond our wildest dreams. buildings around it. A 35-ft. aluminium eagle will probably perch on it. 
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A HELIPORT BY NIGHT; A TRAIN WARNING; SALE-ROOMS AND A SALT. 


@STALLED WITH SPECIAL LIGHTING SUPPLIED BY THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY: THE A VIEW OF THE LANDING PLATFORM OF THE WESTLAND LONDON HELIPORT, WHICH HAS BEEN 
WESTLAND HELIPORT AT BATTERSEA, LONDON, NOW GRANTED A LICENCE FOR NIGHT FLYING. INSTALLED WITH APPROVED PERIMETER LIGHTING 


Following an inspection of the new lighting 


SOLD FOR £46,000 AT SOTHEBY'S : A PINK DIAMOND OF 
SOLD FOR {£13,650 AT CHRISTIE'S: A LOUIS XV MARQUETRY 34.64 CARATS WITH FLUORESCENT QUALITIES, BELIEVED PRESENTED BY ACHESON COLLOIDS, LTD., TO THE CITY OF 
TABLE A OUVRAGE BY J. F. OEBEN, WHICH WAS AUCTIONED .TO BE THE LARGEST EXAMPLE OF ITS TYPE EVER PLYMOUTH, TO MARK A 50-YEAR LINK: A SILVER STANDING 
ON MARCH 17. THIS MASTERPIECE, BY ONE OF THE WORLD'S AUCTIONED IN THISCOUNTRY. THE RECORD PRICE FOR SALT GIVEN ON THE OCCASION OF THE COMPANY'S GOLDEN 
GREATEST FURNITURE-MAKERS, WAS OWNED BY THE A WHITE DIAMOND WAS THE {56,000 PAID ATCHRISTIES’ JUBILEE, AND BEARING HISTORICAL SYMBOLS ASSOCIATED 
DOWAGER LADY FOLEY. (33; ins. high.) LAST YEAR. (Approx. actual size.) WITH THE CITY 


TO WARN ENGINE-DRIVERS : A FITTER POINTING TO THE RECEIVER WHICH IS ACTUATED BY THE 
ELECTRO-MAGNET INSTALLED ON THE TRACK. 
The new automatic warning system was recently put into use on the 85-mile section between Salisbury 
A NEW AUTOMATIC WARNING SYSTEM ON THE SOUTHERN REGION: A LOCOMOTIVE and Exeter. It affects seventy-one distant signals, which warn drivers they may have to stop 1000 
APPROACHING A WHITE MAGNET BOX, WHICH ACTUATES A BELL OR HORN IN THE CAB. or 1,200 yards ahead. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 33: NOT SO GRUESOME AS IT LOOKS. 
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HANDLING THE BODIES OF THE GREAT—-WOODEN FUNERAL EFFIGIES DISCOVERED IN THE ABBEY. 


During the recent cleaning of Westminster Abbey some of the wooden funeral 
effigies that were used in the Royal burial processions were discovered. The 
middle body is that of ‘“‘ Bloody Mary ”’ looking even worse treated in death than 
she was in life. The wooden parts were made to slot together and were then 
clothed to represent the dead monarch. They were then placed on the coffins 
as they went with the cortége through London. Not all the effigies were 


made of wood; Henry V's image was made of cuir bowilli, or leather soaked 
in hot water. The art of making cuir bouilli was later lost and wood and wax 
became the materials in which the dead person was depicted to the populace. 
These “‘ Mrs. Moggs”’ are sad reminders of vanished pomp “ and the ruins 
of forgotten times.” It is believed that the effigies took the place of the 
corpses in public display in order that foul play should not be suspected. 
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“TF only de Gaulle had some little 
human weaknesses, the world would 
consider him greater even than Churchill.’’ 
This remark was made by an anonymous 
Frenchman in the crowd gathered to see 

the General drive to the Hotel Matignon 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


present-day detectives, with a dash of 

I hope the author will forgive me if | deg. 

cribe as Kai- . But the story ig 

well told, and the dénouement satisfa. _ tory, 
Another novel containing a good i¢ 

is Henry Cecil’s ALIBI FOR A jeuen. 








in. September 1938, four months after 
had swept back into power. It was made 
i Clark, author of THz Max 


many respects comparable. " They share an intense 
patriotism, utter refusal to compromise or to 

, immense courage, and far-seeing genius. 
But there the similarities end. For while Churchill 
is warm- , expansive, versatile, gifted in 
many arts and a ‘great lover of the good things of 
life, de Gaulle is essentially an ascetic. If he cares 
for anything at all in the wide world beyond his 
duty to God and to his country and her greatness, 
no one knows anything about it. 

The trouble about a man who seems consciously 
to embody the qualities of St. Louis, Joan of Arc 
and Napoleon is that he may easily appear to be 
unreal or absurd. But Charles de.Gaulle really 
does embody these qualities, and extorts an 
unwilling admiration even from the most inveterate 
of his enemies. B: Clark does well to remind 
us that when de Gaulle realised, early in 1946, 
that only his own presence as Prime Minister stood 
in the way of the drafters of a new Constitution, 
he resigned immediately, announcing his resigna- 
tion in two short sentences, and walking straight 
out of the Cabinet room. Even the Communist 
Maurice Thorez remarked: ‘‘ There is a departure 
which does not lack greatness.’ No doubt it is 
true that during the twelve years of his political 
exile de Gaulle was biding his time, and keeping 
in close touch with events through such friends as 
Soustelle, but he himself kept conscientiously clear 
of anything that looked like a conspiracy. Hence 
the embittered.surprise of the Army, the French 


married her sister. His own father had also been 


in the Army, but had been killed in the First World 


“‘ made it,” you see)—now United States hero of 
Korea. The point is that in ‘‘ Making it,” he has 
purged himself of his complexes. He-really is a 
general; he really is a hero; and he really loves his 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
CM the year hegemony has passed, in the ume of 


, through many hands and 
The are onginated in Ini It is little realised 


ural enough—that it went East to 
China 4s well as West ts Burope. at one 
| RY best chess players in the yy 


Certainly they were, and possibly for centuries, 
the Arabs. Then, as the game across the 
Mediterranean, Greeks, Italians and Spaniards. 

As we come to more recent times, we find three 

Philidor, de Labourdonnais and St. 
Amant, hailed as the best players of their eras, 
around 1800, 1825, 1850 respectively. 

Paul ety was of mixed Spanish and Irish 
parentage, his name, I understand, being a Spanish 
version of “ Murphy.” 

Staunton was English; MacDonnell, Irish; Anders- 
= Se and 

ul of prett _ $ 
Botvinnik and fy & 
going to split hairs a call Bo 





settlers in Algeria, and, recently, of Soustell 
himself. 

This is a good biography. It is certainly not 
the last word on the subject; how, for instance, 
could the Brigadier tell the whole story of de 
Gaulle’s work in England from 1940 onwards 
without once mentioning Sir Desmond Morton, 
the Prime Minister’s special Assistant, who was 
probably the General’s closest link with the 
British Cabinet ? But the book brings out well 
and clearly the almost impossible position of de 
Gaulle as leader of the Free French, in face of the 
crude hostility of Roosevelt, with which the British 
Government had tap often to acquiesce. It also 
lays stress on de Gaulle’s early life and training, 
so important to an understanding of his whole 
awe-inspiring character. Publication is timely, for 
within a month the General will be paying us a 
State visit. What a contrast to his arrival in 
1940, alone and practically unknown! I am glad 
to remember that I had the honour of producing 
for him in 35 hours a publication called Le 
Quatorze Juillet, the first of all the allied newspapers 
printed in London during the war. 

De Gaulle is first and foremost a soldier, so I 
ought not really to set him next to one of the most 
distinguished of all the Quakers! Catherine 
Owens Peare has written an excellent biography 
of Wirt1am Penn. I was not, I confess, aware 
that Penn's father, Admiral Sir William, had been 
a friend of an ancestor of mine, Lord Inchiquin, 
and was arrested by the Lord Protector for it! 
Still, that is a parenthesis in a book which tells 
the story of the religious leader—his imprison- 
ment, his writings, his foundation of Pennsylvania, 
his poverty, and his family life—with a sympathy 
which never’ slops over into partisan emotion. 
That is a great virtue in an author who chooses 
such a character for a biographical study. 

I am not likely to suffer from low blood- 

ure, but if ever that fate were to befall me, 
I have found a simple and easy cure. There 
is almost every week a book on my list which is 
liable to raise my pressure considerably. Such a 
one is Pacan Spain, by Richard Wright. Of 
course, it is not likely that an American Negro, 
who confesses to having written harsh things about 
Franco during the Civil War, “ in no less than the 
New York Daily Worker,” is going to write a book 
about Spain that makes much sense. This 
example was even worse than I feared: a monstrous 
tissue of prejudice and (the author seems to know 
something of Freud) projection. Mr. Wright can 
certainly describe a bull-Aght, but he has no more 
chance of un the essential qualities of 
Spain than a gnu has of mastering the propositions 
of Euclid. 

It may be for ders’ convenience—it will 
certainly be for my own—if I make it a general 
rule to describe novels in order of merit. Once 
more I pay tribute to an American story, ONE 
Star GENERAL, by Al Morgan. This concerns a 
Regular Army officer who has, as a cadet, got a 
girl with child, killed her in a car smash, and then 





P age is rather blurred, anyway, Ukrainian). 


as 
curiously interesting group of my hs nations on the 
east coast of the AAT AY ae 
of The ——— London News so enslaved by 
the ical atlases as to class them as Russian; 
this is not splitting hairs !). 


Very pat of their coun 
Baltic taters are, too—w! 
igré. 


_ There is now a Latvian chess magazine published 
in the U.S.S.R.—and another in the U.S.A. ! 
From the former, I take a neat bit of y by 
irrepressible Mikhail Tal against 
R. Teschner, from a recent tournament in Riga: 


j 2 Rx0. 22. NxQch RxXN, 
23. RxR, or 21... .PXN, 22. QxRch, each of 
which loses a rook for a knight; but in doing so, he 
only opts for worse. 


22. N-R6ch 
xQ 


ee 2 
's king’s tay 





Lids 


with ease. 


wife, whom he had earlier driven to drink and 
promiscuity. (I won't use words like “lush ” and 


.) It was bold indeed to give this 
book a happy ending, but the author has worked 
it out with consummate skill. 

To change one’s mind is only slightly humiliat- 
ing; it also has about it a faint air of virtue, as 
of a disagreeable task boldly faced! I seem to 
remember, when last I read one of Robert Van 
Gulik’s “ Judge Dee’ mystery stories, set in 
7th-century China, that I dismissed it with some 
irritation. Now I have read another, Tuk CHINESE 
Lake Murpers, and found myself enjoying it 
very much. A courtesan and a bride are both 
murdered, and a plot is unmasked. Judge Dee 
and his assistants work and speak very much like 


moral of it is that judges must nop 
begin to worry about the trials which they hayg! 
conducted. Once reach the stage when you act ally 
ask the Court of Criminal Appeal to set asid= ong 
of your own judgments, and you don’t know what 
might not happen to you. You might even fing 
yourself involved with an attractive young fe 
blackmailer—and that is no position for a High 
Court judge ! 

One of the most interesting early cases 
juvenile delinquency was the young Wild West 
gangster known as Billy the Kid. He is the 
obvious model on which W. R. Burnett has built 
young Bud, in M1 Amico. But there are important 
differences, and they turn what might have beeq 
a stereotyped story of the American South-West, 
in the days when the Indians had not long been 
segregated in reservatiéns, into something far 
more subtle. Chief among them is the paternal 
affection conceived for Bud by his rescuer, Sergeant 

rtes. Of course, it is Desportes who has to 
go “ out to get "’ Bud in the end, but the emotion 
is quietly and effectively handled. 

At first I thought that Alec Waugh’s Fuer 
FOR THE FLAME was going to be Maugham-and- 
water. The scene is an island in the South Ching 
Sea, with an ageing king, a half-Europeanised 
heir-apparent, Communist trouble, a _ British 
Resident, oil, and attendant Europeans. (Yes, a 
good many of these proved to be “ lushes ’”’ and 
“layabouts.”") The heir-apparent acquires a 
mistress (white) whom he marries—a quite 
incredible character whom Mr. Waugh contrives 
to make not only credible, but likeable. There is 
some good stuff about a Communist conspiracy, 
a crazy mixed-up oilman who is taken for 4 
conspiratorial ride, and the painful future mapped 
out for him by the security chief who catches him 
out. Altogether a good 486 pages’ worth for your 
(not inconsiderable) money. 

I am afraid that I find violence very exhausting, 
otherwise I might have been more enthusiastic 
about James Barlow’s THE Patriots. Reg Mills, 
the “ hero,”’ is a humpish misfit who did well as 4 
paratrooper at Arnhem. He also did well to bash 
in the face of the rich man who was rude about 
paratroopers in the local. But I found the prison 
sentence he was given, his behaviour and treat- 
ment while in prison, and the whole sordid sequel, 
quite unbelievable. 

As to THE SmaLt Frac, by Jorgen Halck, 
rather badly translated from the Danish by 
Patricia Cardew Wood, I can only say that it 
reminded me of a literary ‘‘ Young England ”’ |, the 
serious patriotic play which before the war had such 
a success as a roaring farce, its elderly author 
shaking his fist with rage at the audiences which 
packed the theatre night after night. The author's 
heroes are a set of UNO observers, supposed to be 
patrolling a truce line between two warring Asian 
nations. All the observers were Western, without 
the admixture of a single Iron Curtain representa- 
tive, which I found absurd. Paradoxically, all the 
place names in these supposedly Asiatic regions 
seemed to me to be plainly Mittel-European origin. 
And the “ honour of the fifth form ”’ has nothing 
on these jolly decent observers ! 

I have left myself no space to do more than 
nod approvingly to Beriin Arruirt, by Robert 
Rodrigo, the story of how the Russian blockade 
of Berlin was broken in 1948; and SoutrH From 
TouLouse, a good travel-book about a little 
known region by Andrew Shirley. Both of these 
are competent and interesting essays in history or 
observation. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Tue Man Who ts France, by Brigadier Stanley 
Clark, O.B.E. (Harrap; 15s.) 

Wiu1am Penn, by Catherine Owens Peare. 
(Dobson ; 42s.) 

Pacan Spain, by Richard Wright. (Bodley ; 18s.) 

One Star GENERAL, by Al Morgan. (Hutchin- 
son; 155.) 

Tue Cuainese Lake Murpers, by Robert Van 
Gulik. (Michael Joseph; 15s.) 

ALIBI FOR A jUDGE, by Henry Cecil. 
Joseph; 13s. 6d.) 

Mr Amico, by W. R. Burnett. 
12s. 6d.) 

FUEL FOR THE FLAME, 
(Cassell; 18s.) 

Tue Patriots, by James Barlow. 
Hamilion; 16s.) 

Tue SMALL Fac, by Jorgen Halck. Translated 
by Patricia Cardew Wood. (Cape; 15s.) 

Berutw Arriirt, by Robert Rodrigo. (Cassell; 
21s.) 

South From Tovtousz, by Andrew Shirley. 
(Chatto and Windus; 25s.) 
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by Alec Waugh. 
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